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Seri the customer, say the experts. Innovate. | 
‘Dick Gromer does that and more, in a business that’s 
as unglamorous as they come. BY TOM RICHMAN 


onsidering how much he gives away or sells at a loss, it’s a 
wonder that Dick Gromer makes any profit at all. 

The coffee is free. Ice cream at the cone bar costs only a 
quarter, which barely covers the cost of the ice cream, never mind 
the labor. The whole meat department, with nearly $50,000 in 
weekly sales, loses money. The bakery earns a little, but not 
nearly enough to justify the space it occupies. The stamp-selling 
operation and the utility-bill collection service are dead losses. 

Alsc, Gromicr Keeps fis supermarket open and the lights on all 
night—even though few people in Elgin, Ill., population 64,872, 
stay up, let alone go food shopping,. much past | 1 o’clock. 

Yet Dick Gromer, at 64, is a wealthy man, and Gromer Super- 
market Inc. regularly meets or tops most of the customary produc- 
uvity and profitability averages in the industry (see ‘By the 
Numbers,”’ page 117). Just about any supermarket company— 
chain or independent—would happily trade Gromer’s 2%-plus 
profit margin for its own. Gromer makes his money, moreover, in 
iperfectly ordinary, mostly middle-class city, with as much head- 
(o-head competition among supermarkets as you will find every- 
where but the smallest towns. For Gromer, there are no protected 
markets, no captive customers, no unique products or proprietary 
technologies. | 

Tnere’s oniy the daily challenge of making his store a little 
different—and a little better—than the competition's. Some of 
the differences are small, like floors that always shine. Some are 
striking, like the awesome variety of products displayed. None is 
accidental. Gromer beats the competition because he continually 
innovates, because he lets his managers manage, because he lets 
his customers tell him what they want, because he always knows 
how his business is doing, and because he brings his own art to the 
science of management. 


Gromer’s late father introduced Elgin grocery 
shoppers to self-service in 1936. Dick Gromer him- 
self gave them checkout scanners in 1977, when 


stalled the price-reading computers. Dick’s son, 
Gordon, just a few years ago brought 24-hour shopping and an in- 
store salad bar to town. “If there’s something new in the indus- 
try, says Tim Murphy, a food-retailing consuitant, ‘‘people can 
expect to find it at Gromer’s first.” 

“If you're a salesman and you've got something he doesn’t 


only about 300 stores in North America had in- é 


3° 


have,’’ says Jim Sanderson, at 67 the oldest night-baker at 
Gromer, ‘you got a sale. He's the most progressive man I know.” 

Dick Gromer tries things. Not everything: Ideas have to feel 
right. And not everything he tries works. Someone suggested a 


catering service two years ago, and he agreed immediately. It’s 


worked. On the other hand, persuading him to move the scales 


from the produce department to the checkout counters took 


nearly a year. Gromer worried that cashiers would confuse apri- 
cots with plums. They didn’t, and the labor savings from the 
change were impressive. Bakery manager Pete DiBenederto tried 
but failed to persuade Gromer to duct the aroma from the bakery 
ovens out to the front door area. And he and the boss battled over 
hot-from-the-oven bread. Gromer thought it would sell; DiBene- 
detto didn’t. It didn’t. ‘‘He’d keep bringing it up,” says DiBene- 
detto. “ ‘Pete,’ he’d say, ‘when are you going to start that hot 
bread operation?’ So I took the hint, but it didn’t work. One day 
he asked me how the hot bread was going. I said, ‘Well, we're only 
selling six or eight.’ He said, ‘Why not stop it?’ 

The message that Gromer’ s employees get from this behavior 
on his part is that they are supposed to try and it is OK to fail. 
‘What I’ve learned,” says grocery department manager Ron Lube 
(pronounced Luby), “‘is if you think it’s good, go with it. The old 
man says bea leader, not a follower. .. . He’s always having ideas, 


so to keep up with him, I gotta come up with ideas, too.”’ 


Because people like Lube keep coming up with ideas, Gromer 
Supermarket now has, in addition to the cone bar and free coffee 
shop: a salad bar, a fruit-salad bar, a gyros bar, a taco bar, a baked- 
potato bar, a soup bar, a hot and a cold deli, spit-roasted chickens 
you can smell all over the store, broasted chicken, catering, a 24- 


hour bank teller, film processing, stamps, automobile license 


plates, ucility-bill collection, and a machine that cores and peels 
pineapples. In the winter, they will jump-start your car. In the 
summer, they put out picnic tables and umbrellas. 


= wre years ago, Gromer owned six supermarkets in the Elgin 
area. They ranged in size from 10,000 square feet to 18,000, 
about average for aging suburban stores. But he closed five of 
them and expanded one, then expanded.-that one again in 1983 to 
50,000 square feet, creating what is known in the industry as a 
superstore. The average independent supermarket today stocks 
10,555 separate inventory items—not boxes of cereal, for exam-— 
ple, but brands and sizes of cereal. Gromer decided sometime 
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back that product variety would be one of his competitive tools. 
He stocks 20 500 inventory items. 

The average supermarket might carry 1,200 varieties of frozen 
food. Gromer carries 1,500, including 270 varieties of frozen 
dinners. 

The average meat counter might contain 80 cuts of beef. 
Gromer has 110. 

Gromer sells 18 varieties of seasoned croutons. | 

At the deli Gromer stocks: sliced bacor. © 2d chopped ham, 
shaved roast beef, shaved corn beef, shaved turkey, shaved pastra- 
mi, shaved boiled ham, sliced roast beef, sliced turkey breast, 
sliced corned beef, olive loaf, old-fashioned loaf, ham ‘n cheese, 
veal loaf, honey loaf, no-salt turkey breast, pepper loaf, bar-b-q 
loaf, smoked turkey, kosher bologna, sandwich pepperoni, pep- 
peroni, German bologna, beer salami, meat loaf, beef summer 


Most supermarkets stock about 10,000 
separate inventory items. Gromer stocks 
20,500—including 110 cuts of beef, 270 
different varieties of frozen dinners, 
and hydroponically grown spinach. 


sausage, jellied beef roll, chicken roll, roast pork loin, Canadian 
bacon, jellied tongue, pastrami loaf, blood tongue, capicolla, New 
England sausage, Lebanon bologna, head cheese, hard salami, 
summer sausage, Genoa salami, beef salami, cotto salami, all-meat 
bologna, all-beef bologna, smoked baked ham, Bavarian-sryle 
smoked ham, country-style smoked ham, baked ham, boiled 
ham, extra-lean boiled ham, spiced ham, minced ham, and honey 
ham. Not to mention the cheeses. 

In produce, there are 152 barrels of bulk candies, nuts, dried 
fruits, coffees, grains, cereals, and pastas. 

There is an entire freezer chest of frozen pizzas and a smaller, 
refrigerated case of chilled pizzas that assistant deli manager Dan 
Krueger makes himself. | 
- But if some customers shop Gromer for its variety, a sizable 
number have something else in mind. According to the govern- 
ment, Americans spend a smaller part of their food budgets in 
supermarkets every year. The rest goes for food away from 
home—so Gromer has decided that he is really in the business of 
feeding people, not just selling the fixings. 

‘People will call in,’’ says Peggy Casteel, busy slicing tomatoes, 

‘and order a salad to be made up. Do you believe that? Do you 

believe people are that lazy?” Lazy or busy, they will pay for 
convenience. 

They will pay $1.59 for four ounces of hydroponically grown 
spinach instead of 79¢ a pound for the dirt-grown variety. It 
—_— require washing, and the stems don’t have to be pulled 

‘Customers like it because there’s no work,’’ Russ Baresel, 
poi manager, explains. Likewisethe corn. _ 

Fresh corn sits loose on the produce rack, but the cool air 
curtain over the rack dries the husks. So overnight Baresel’'s help 
husks the day-old corn, packages three to five of the naked ears in 
_ shrink wrap, and puts them beside the next day’s fresh corn. ‘‘We 
sell twice as much of the packaged as of the loose,”’ says Baresel. “‘I 


never thought we would, but customers don’t want to husk it.” 


And that’s in [Ilinois. 
The $500 device that‘cores and peels pineapples HE pineap- 
oie sales by a factor of 10. 

" Everything on the salad bar, which Peggy Casteel ane clean 
and stock, costs $2.19 a pound except the soup. It is $1.59. In the 
summer, when produce prices are low, gross profit on the bars 
runs as high as 65%, according to Baresel. It may fall to 35% in the 
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winter. Gross profit on bare groceries—soap, sugar, flour—by 
contrast, runs about 8%. 

Gromer’s hot deli features one daily special—Thursdays it is 
meat loaf and Fridays it is fish—and two or three other entrées 
daily. Chief deli cook Liz Libby will spit-roast 500 chickens a 
week and pressure fry at least that many. The deli sells 400 
sandwiches a week and untold 25¢ hot dogs. Customers who 
don’t want one of the sandwiches Libby made and shrink- 
wrapped that morning can order the same sandwich over the 
counter. ‘‘They’ll pay 50¢ more just to watch you make it,’”’ she 
Says. | | 


Bows waiting on customers at the service meat and fish 
counter, Mike Baily takes small end cuts of steak that he used 
to toss into the meat grinder and alternates them with slices of 


pepper, onion, tomato, and mushrooms on skewers. ‘‘It’s shish - 
kebab,” he says. ‘‘We get $4.98 a pound for them. Eighty percent 
. of the weight is stick and vegetables. You could make ‘em your- 


self, but people don’t want to.”’ 

Beyond variety and convenience, Gromer’s ultimate weapon in 
the fight to attract and keep customers may be the smile. 

‘Il want some of the Sealtest ice cream that’s on sale,”’ the old 
woman says to the young man in the light blue blazer, ‘‘but all 
you have is chocolate.” . 

“Yes ma’am,” he replies, ‘‘That’s all we sell here, just 
chocolate.”’ | 

‘Ie is?’’ She sounds disappointed. 

‘Well, no,’’ says grocery manager Lube. He smiles. The cus- 
tomer smiles. ‘‘You tell me what you want, and I'll get it for you.”’ 
She does, and Lube trots off, returning in less than a minute. The 
Sealtest, he says, is at the bottom of a pallet in the freezer room, 
and someone is going to be in trouble. But she should take what- 
ever ice cream she likes, and she can have it at the $2.98 sale price. 
She thanks him and picks a vanilla, and they both smile again. 
The ice cream the woman walks out with cost Lube less than the 
Sealtest. 

‘I don’t have too much trouble with employees,’’ says Lube, 
later. ‘‘I just tell them to do as I do with customers.’' 

‘If we don’t have customers,’ echoes Marjorie Lankton, a part- 
time clerk behind the service meat and fish counter, ‘‘I don’t get 
paid.” 

The attitude permeates Gromer. Cashiers and baggers talk to 
customers, not to one another—not twice, anyway. Night stock- 
ing clerks straighten every set of shelves, every night, ensuring 
that every can, box, and bottle faces forward in perfect alignment 
with its colleagues on shelves above and below. ‘‘On income tax 
night,”’ says night manager Nick Melikian, ‘’] was at that stamp 
till all night. ... People in trouble come here, like parents with a 
son in jail for drunk driving, and they need cash for bail. We give 
it to them. People that need $10 for gas, even if they don’t havea 
check-cashing card, we'll do it. It’s goodwill for Gromer’s.’’ When 
a drunk wanders in, someone helps him call a cab. 

Front-end managers—including Gordon Gromer, Dick’s 34- 
year-old son—carry a pocketful of little forms. ‘‘Hi. Can I take 
those bottles for you, ma‘am?” Gordon says hundreds of times a 
day. He smiles, takes the returnable bottles from an entering 
customer, and gives her a chit she can exchange for cash at the 
checkout. “It’s instant customer contact,’’ Gordon says. He also 
carries a small spiral-bound notebook for jotting down customer 
requests. A notebook lasts him about a week. 

An indignant middle-aged woman marches up to Doug Kern, 


another front-end manager. ‘’Look here,’’ she says, “these cou-_, 
pons were supposed to be doubled, and they weren't.” The sales*, 


slip is two months old, and the coupons amount to 55¢. Kern 
smiles, takes the slip, apologizes, gives the woman her change, 
and apologizes again. She marches off. 

Another woman approaches Lube, shortly after his ice cream 
expedition. ‘‘Will you tell me where the mustard is?” she asks. 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS COURTESY PROGRESSIVE GROCER; CHART GRAPHICS BY SCOTT MACNEIiL | 


‘No, ma‘am, I won’t,”’ 
“You won't?” 
“No, ma‘am, I’m going to take you there.” 


he replies. 


The country’s 10 largest supermarket chains ac- 
count for about one third of the industry’s sales 
and operate more than a quarter of U.S. supermar- 
kets. The largest chain, Safeway Stores Inc., oper- 
: wai ©=ates more than 2,000 stores, and even the seventh- 

iargese, Alberson’ s Inc., outsells Dick Gromer’ s single store by 
more than 200 to 1. The chains’ size gives them some advantages. 
They operate their own warehouses and can stock up on products 
when manufacturers offer price deals. They can advertise more 
efficiently, covering all their stores in an area with a single news- 
paper ad. They have access to large amounts of capital. 


Competing with the chains, Dick Gromer has just two advan- | 


tages to trade on. He is logistically more nimble, because he deals 
in dozens of cases of product where they deal in thousands. More 
important, he is organizationally more nimble. He has 1 layer of 
management to their 10 standing between the chairman of the 
company and the product on the shelves. At Gromer’s store, 
managers get to manage, and no one is afraid to set up a good deal 
or fix a bad one—like Ron Lube’s orange juice fiasco. 

A small Michigan manufacturer offered the grocery chief a 
terrific price on Fresh ‘n Pure brand juice, 37 12-bortle cases for $6 
a case. Lube bought it and priced the bottles at $1.28, right next to 
the $2.29 Tropicana. By late afternoon, though, all the “juice” in 
the Fresh ‘n Pure had sertled to rhe bottom of the bottle. ‘‘Maybe 
it wasn’t such a good buy,”’ Lube allowed, and within the hour all 
37 cases of Fresh ’n Pure, worth $222 at wholesale, were in the 


“Hach department manager acts like an 
Individual owner,” points out the man 
in charge of Gromer’s scratch bakery. 
That includes grabbing a profit at the 

expense of another department manager. 


compactor. “You don’t want to jeopardize your image,” said 
Lube, ‘‘for one stupid product.’ The manufacturer refunded his 
' money. 

“AtJewel,”’ says Gromer, referring to a chain competitor, ‘they 
don’t havea guy like Ron.” Or if they do, itis asafe bet he is lost in 
a hierarchy, not managing on the floor. 

At Gromer, Lube and the three other Jeueaiaees managers are 
each responsible for their departments’ bottom lines. They are 
responsible for generating their own sales, for doing their own 
buying, for pricing, merchandising, and controlling their own 
labor costs. “We treat each department like its own separate 
store,’ Gromer explains. 

“And each department manager,” says Pete DiBenedetto, who 
operates Gromer’s scratch bakery, ‘‘acts like an individual own- 

er’’—including, he might have added, grabbing a profit at the 
expense of another department. 

Lube, the 30-year-old grocery manager, was A&P’s youngest 
store manager when he was 21. At Gromer he is responsible for, 
among other things, commercial bakery products. Last year. he 
took on DiBenedetto’s baked-in-the-store breakfast pastries by 
importing boxes of Entenmann’s products. This spring he went 
after one of DiBenedetto’s highest-profic irems, angel food cake, 
with a commercial variety. ‘‘These cost me $1. 02 and I shoot ‘em 
out for $1.39. You give up some of the quality,’’ he says, ‘‘but you 
get it back on price. That kills Pere. Say he sells his for $2 and 
makes $1. I only make 37 on mine, but I’ll sell 10 to-his 1.’ 
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‘These little frozen doughnuts,’ he adds, replenishing the 
display he has erected just outside DiBenedetto’s selling area, 
“they cose me 17¢ and I sell ‘em for 33. That’s what you ca!! 
making money. I’m happy. The customers are happy. Only Pete's 
not happy.”’ 

When Lube attacks, DiBenedetto counters. He puts his own 
coffee cakes on a table where customers entering the store can’t 
help noticing their special price before they ever get to the Enten- 
mann’s. “You do your best,” he says, ‘‘to help your own sales.’’ 
The net effect of this intramural competition is that Gromer sells 
more bakery products, in-house and commercial combined, than 
almost any other store its size. 


The scanners at Gromer’s 10 checkout counters 
and an estimated quarter of a million dollars worth 
of computer hardware and software are backup to 
the independence Gromer vests in his department 
managers—and to his own sense of what is a good © 
sine —< dents isn’t. . 

Scanners speed shoppers through the checkout lines, but only 
about 10% faster. Their real value lies in the tons of information 
they collect, which a clever merchant can monitor, manipulate, 
and analyze. In the process, according to John Lightfoot of Super- 
market Insights, a monthly videotape ‘magazine’ for the food- 
distribution industry, they have shifted the balance of power at 
the store level from manufacturers to retailers. The big food 
companies, Lightfoot says, used to tell retailers which brands, 
flavors, and package sizes to stock, and how much shelf space to 
allocate to each one. Thanks to the introduction of scanners, the 
retailers can fight back—-and Gromer, according to Lightfoot, is 
“light-years ahead of most independent’”’ operators in using scan- 
ner-generated data. : ; 

‘Take cereal,’ says Gromer. ‘‘We were running out of space, so 
we did a movement study. Rice Krispies had five or six size 
categories, and we eliminated the slow movers. Not the ones we 
thought were slow, but the ones that actually were.” 

Two years ago, Gromer computerized its meat department. 


John Landeck, Gromer’s son-in-law and the store’s technology 


architect, helped Toledo Scale develop a system that can track a 
box of uncut meat coming in the back door all the way through 
the cutting and wrapping process. It tells meat manager Tom 
Smith who cut the meat, how long the cutter took, and how 
much gross margin the final product will produce. The system 
also includes a spreadsheet capability that lets Smith play ‘‘what- 
if’’ with, for example, a 74-pound pork loin, which can yield 
different consumer cuts—for instance, ground pork, granny ribs, 
center-cut pork chops—in any number of combinations. With 
the computer, Smith can experiment with different combina- 
tions of cuts at different retail prices to maximize his gross profit 
on the whole loin. 

Landeck also computerized Gromer’s direct store delivery. 
Gromer orders most of its stock from J. M. Jones Co., a warehouse- 
distributor in Urbana, Il!., which delivers a thousand or more 
cases of packaged goods at about nine o'clock six nights a week. 
But some vendors—commercial bakeries, for example—deliver 
direct without orders. They have their own shelf space allocated, 
and it is the bakery salesperson’s responsibility to keep that space 
neat and stocked with the right merchandise. With so many other 


things to keep track of, Landeck says, stores often just assume that 


these vendors are delivering what they are billing for, thar the 
prices are right, and that they aren’t using valuable shelf space to 
unload doggy products. Gromer checked these assumptions and 
found that it had products it didn’t want and prices that were out 


of line. Now a receiving clerk takes a scanning wand to every 


vendor’s goods at the back door. If it is not the right amount of the 
right stuff at the right price, it doesn’t come in. 

Gromer’s scanner knows how many items go through the 
checkout lanes during every 15-minute period of the week, and 


Doug Kern, who schedules the utility clerks who bag customers’ 
groceries, knows the rate at which a bagger can bag. So the com- 
puter helps Kern control his labor costs by scheduling just the 
number of utility clerks he actually needs. Lube also has a budget 
for labor, about 3.1% of sales. He checks his sales on the computer 
_ daily, and reschedules his help in the grocery department accord- 
ingly. Eighty percent of Gromer’s 245 employees work part-time, 
a higher proportion than in most stores. 

‘With all this,’’ says Gromer of his son-in-law’s high- soak data 
systems, ‘‘all we're trying to do is know what's going on before it’s 
too late.”’ 


The technology, for all its sophistication, is just a 
check. It can’t tell anyone that an idea will work, 
only whether it did or didn’t. And computers 
don’t, in any case, create ideas. Tom Smith didn’t 

a need his meat computer to tell him he was going to 
ess a bentiia last Thanksgiving when competition drove turkey 
prices down to-20¢ below cost. But he made some money by 
selling 179 hot, stuffed, just-cooked birds for $18 plus the price of 
the turkey. Similarly, no computer would tell assistant produce 
manager Bob Sponnholz to feed oranges to the jyice squeezer 
every morning: A $10 case of oranges makes five and a half bottles 
of juice that he will retail for only $2.49 each, and he doesn’t sell 
much of it. ‘‘But,’’ he says, ‘‘it’s something we have that no one 
else does. Some people come in just for this.” | 


If science helps a grocer make a profit in a complicated business 


with few fixed rules, art is essential. The price on every one of the 
20,500 different items in Gromer’s store is the result of some 
manager's best guess. He considers the competition's ads, the 


What managers do in their departments— 
Juggling a small loss here and a profit 
there, trading margin for volume, 
looking for a new idea—is exactly what 
Gromer must do with the whole store. 


product’s cost, the volume he needs, how much he is making or 
losing on other products, the state of the weather, a manufactur- 
er’s deal, and a dozen other variables. Then he takes a shot. ‘Stack 
it high and kiss it goodbye,’’ says Lube. ‘‘We’ll football the peanut 
butter, but not pass on the full allowance on jelly... . We'll give 
away the paper towels but make money on the Windex. .. . You 
put your best-selling juice at the end of the case. .. . Put a sign on 
it, people think it’s on sale.’’ 

“Strudel coffee cakes,’’ points out DiBenedetto the baker, ‘‘are 
labor intensive, and I can only get $2.89. But appearance means a 
lot, so what I lose there I make up on butter cinnamon pullaparts. 
It’s just dough, but it looks like a coffee cake, so people will pay 
$2.99. On fruit pies [about $3], I hardly make any money at all, 
but you've gotta have them for customers. I get it back on angel 
food for $2.63.” 

Artistry doesn’t end with pricing. After customers have abused 
the tomatoes in the produce department, the tomatoes are 
washed, sliced, and put on the salad bar. Same for the cauliflower 
and broccoli. Day-old baked potatoes go into the soup. It not only 
helps the profit margin, ‘‘it also lets us be more picky about what 
produce we'll keep out on display,’’ says Sponnholz. 


The 25¢ ice cream cones sold in the foyer fall into Lube’s 


domain, but they weren't his idea, and he has to absorb the labor 
cost. The quarter just barely covers the ice cream. So Lube created 
the 40¢ hot fudge sundae. With just a few cents worth of fudge, 
he earns a small gross profit, and the customer still gets a deal. 
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IMAGINATION, HANDS. ON MANAGEMENT, aH 
relentless attention to what customers want: ‘All this,”’ 


says Dick Gromer, 


Lube also persuaded Gerber Products Co., the baby-food peo- 
ple, to finance a small display, above the normal shelving, of 
rattles, rubber pants, and other infant paraphernalia. ‘‘We added 
$300 to $500 of volume a month with a gross profit of 35% to 
40%. ... If we could pick up an extra $500 in each aisle, that 
would be $8,000.” He is thinking of adding Peg Board above the 
freezer chest and hanging microwave cookware. It is a 50% gross 
margin item. 

What Lube and his colleagues do within their departments— 
constantly juggling a small loss here with a profit there, trading 
off margin for volume, looking for something new to generate a 
sale or attract a customer—that is what Gromer must do with the 
store. 

If all that mattered was profitability, Gromer would shut down 
the meat department. After deducting product cost, labor cost, 
and supplies from its sales, the meat department contributes only 
10% or less of its sales to company overhead. Overhead at Gromer 
runs close to 10.8%, which means meat is a net loser. The scratch 
bakery probably is, too. Its contribution to overhead is 22.4%, bur 
its volume is tiny, just $16,384 a week on average. The salad bar 
alone will do half that in a good week without generating expen- 
sive gas bills for expensive ovens, and without occupying huge 
amounts of potential retail selling space. Bare groceries, which 
account for fully 25% of the store’s sales volume, generate a gross 
profit of less than 10%. The gross margin on frozen foods is 30%, 
but they are only 9% of sales. 

And no computer would ever suggest giving away free coffee or 
keeping an acre-plus store open 24 hours a day, 365 ps a year, in 
Elgin. 

“If we ever put a hard pencil to the scratch eer says Dick’s 
son Gordon Gromer, ‘‘we probably wouldn't have one. Staying 
open 24 hours a day—that’s a promotional thing. Business in- 
creased 25% a year for two years after we did it for two reasons, I 
think. In the last hour or two before you close, people get con- 
fused. Also in the morning. When do you open? Now, there’s no 
confusion. And you get new regular customers from people that 
come in at night. We're going to restock at night anyway, so the 
only cost of staying open is the cost of the cashiers. And there are 
benefits. When you're open, all the employees have to maintain 
an attitude and appearance that they wouldn’t have to maintain 
without customers. They probably work better. We probably 
have better managers for being open.”’ 


The bakery, the cone bar, the coffee, the postage stamps, and. 


the jump starts. How much can Cromer give away? 

‘But all this is why we can do $400,000 a week,’”’ says the senior 
Gromer. ‘And if you still come up with 1% or more on the 
bottom line, you're doing all right.” 

He’s doing all right. 0 


“is why we can do $400,000 a week.“ ~ 
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